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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through ail the regions of variety. 
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CLARA HUBERT. 
( Continued.) 


AFTER the tumult of his feelings 
had somewhat subsided, Mr. Hubert 
told his daughter that he freely forgave 
her, and hoped she would so conduct 
herself in future as to merit his for- 
giveness. ‘ But, my dear,” continued | 
he, “I shall find ita more difficult task 
to pardon your husband ; there is some- 
thing in the manner in which he has ob- 
tained your hand, so mean and so 
odious, that I cannot suppress an ex- 
pression of contempt which his ungen- 
tlemanly conduct has excited.” Mr. 
Hubert was about to proceed, but, 
finding Clara much affected at his stric- 
tures, dropped the subject; and, after 
making several inquiries respecting her 
place of residence, ang her mode of 
life, gave her his arm, @id accompanied | 
her to her home. The interview be- 
tween the gentlemen, as might have 
been expected, was formal. Mr. Saun- 
derson, in a confused manner, attempt- 
ed to justify himself; but was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Hubert, who coldly ob- 
served that justification at that juncture 
was of no avail: the offence was past, 
and so long as he comported himself 
with propriety as the husband of his 
daughter and as a gentlemen, he might 
depend upon his countenance and res- 
pect, but no longer. 

Mrs. Saunderson, at the expiration 
of twelve months, became the parent of 
a lovely daughter. For sometime pre- 

















viously to the event, she had noticed 


with heart felt concern the careless be- 
haviour of her husband. He would 
frequently absent himself from home, 
until late at night; and to her tender | 
enquiries respecting the cause, she had 
received cold and unsatisfactory answers. 
His business likewise was neglected, 
and often when he came to his meals, 
she could observe the traitsof dissatisfac- 
tion, which all his art could not conceal. 
One day she begged him to inform her 
whether he had discovered any thing in 
her conduct which caused him uneasi- 
ness ; adding, “You know, my dear, 
I was never obstinate, and have always 
done my utmost to contribute to your 
happiness. If I have erred, deign to 
admonish your wife, and she will en- 
deavour to profit by your admonition.” 
To this winning language, capable of 
melting into tenderness the heart of one 
who possessed the smallest share of 
feeling, Saunderson replied, Oh, 
don’t bother me! I am not in a ha- 
mour to be cajoled with the senti- 
mental cant of happiness. Go and 
whisper such fine stuff into the ears of 
your niggardly old father, and try if it 
will have any effect in charming his mo- 
ney into my pocket. How does 
he expect I am to support the cha- 
racter and appearance of a gentleman 
without a dollar in my purse.” This 
was the first intimation that was given 
to Clara of the state of her husband’s 
affairs. Every word was a dagger to her 
heart. She knew not what to say in re- 
ply. And Saunderson, after muttering 
















































178 THE PARLOUR 
something which the agitated state of | 
her mind did not permit her to com- | 
prehend, left the house. Mr. Hubert) 
had not been as ignorant as his daugh- 
ter on the subject of her husband’s af- 
fairs, and had observed with regret! 
that he did not use much exertion to re- 
trieve them. However one day he 
called upon Mr. Saunderson, and spoke 
to him to this effect, “‘ I find, sir, that 
you do not prosper in the world, and I 
have reasen to believe that that is one 
cause, and I hope the principal one, of 
your se¢mingly indifference to busi- 
ness. That you may have no ground 
to reproach me with a want of respect 
for you, I will set you up in business, 
and employ my influence on your be- 
half; provided you will pledge your 
word of honour, that you will be dili- 
gent in the prosecution of it, and atten- 
tive to the care and prosperity of your 
family.” Saunderson, who did not ex- 
pect such a reverse in his favour, cheer- 
fully complied with the terms enjoined, 
and immediately went home to commu- 
nicate the glad tidings to his wife. Thus 
as a tempest was gathering over the 
heads of our little family, which threat- 
ened to involve them in impenetrable 
gloom, the wind suddenly shifted to the 
point of prosperity, dispelled the dark 
clouds of adversity, and the sun of hap- 
piness “ looked out and smiled.” 
(T° be continued._) 


— 


THE FiRESIDE. 


The robust, the busy, or unthinking 
part of the world may, perhaps, be lit- 
tle sensible of the attractions of the 
fireside ; but men of enlightened minds, 
the only men of authority on any point, 
look upon it as their most comfortable 
retreat, wearied with the fatigues, or, 
what is worse, the impertinences of the 
day, they retire to their own home, as 
the mind does into our own breast, 
and solace themselves in the most cheer- 
ful part of it, disguise and restraint are 
here laid aside, and the soul as well as 
the body, appears more beautiful for its 


COMPANION. 


ly happiness, which in warmer climates 

was expressed by sitting under one’s 

Own vines, is, with us more sensibly 

felt at this season, by one’s own fire- 

side. But the fireside is not only a 
friend to a bachelor in solitude, it is 

noted to a proverb to be always more 

so in company ; it brings us to a near- 

er converse with one another, by which 
means it promotes reconcilement be- 
tween enemies, and mirth and society 
between friends. There is a sort of sul- 
lenness in the tempers of some men, 
which the fire softens as it does metals, 
and renders them more fit for use. 
How often have I seen a room full of 
visitants, who could scarce furnish out 
an hour’s conversation, for no other 
reason but because they were at too 
great a distance from one another and 
from the chimney corner ; but when 
drawn in closer order by the attraction 
of a glowing hearth, the same assem- 
bly has proved the most agreeable 
company imaginable. The fireside dis- 
pels the gloominess of the brow, and 
throws upon the countenance not only 
the ruddiness of youth, but its cheer- 
fulness also. Here united in converse 
with a gay circle of intelligent females, 
how serene are our pleasures, how in- 
nocent! we have laughter without fol- 
ly, and mirth without noise : thereby 
reflecting the bgams of the sunny bank 
before us, we make the chimney corner, 
I will not say, in Cicero’s expression, 
the forge of wit, but in philosophic 
language, the focus ot it. M. 





WALKING STICKS. 

It has often been to us a matter of 
surprise, that among the many volumes 
which the press annually presents to us, 
there should not be a single one devot- 


— 
_— 


that important article of dress, the 


mind has ever attempted an essay on the 
means of increasing its utility or of 
remedying its inconveniences. Walk- 
ing sticks a¥é, th our opinion, very sc- 








dishabille. That quintessence of earth- 


{rious subjects of conremplation, because 











ec to a consideration of the history of | 





walking stick, and that no philosophic | 
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they are too frequently applied to uses 
for which nature never intended them. 
A man has sometimes been well thrash- 
ed by a walking stick; he has been 
knocked down by a walking stick; a 
lady has been tripped up by a walking 
stick ; many of the misfortunes of life, 
more perhaps than we at first suspect 
are to be attributed to the use of this 
article. We therefore think, that an 
author deserves the same praise who 
would endeavour to regulate these 
kind of instruments, as he who first 
proposed to teach the exercise of the 
fan 
In attempting to trace the history of 
the walking cane, many difficulties will 
present themselves, owing principally 
to its having been deferred to a period 
when many of those records have been 
lost, which might have served to throw 
light on this important subject—we 
have no doubt but that Pharoah’s ma- 
gicians used their rods as walking sticks; 
and we have some recollection that A. 
Gellius, and the scholiast upon Aristo- 
phanes in his Aves, mention a method 
which those shrewd people the Lacede- 
monians had to convey intelligence by 
means of a general’s staff, i. e. a walk- 
ing stick. The Viator of the Romans 
had a beadle’s staff, which he used as a 
walking stick, when he marched before 
the tribunes of the people ; and satan, 
as described by Milton, used his spear 
as a walking stick. 


‘His spear, to equal which the \vllest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to Se the mast- 
Of some great admiral, were /ul « wand, 
He walk’d with, to support : € 
Over the burning marl.” 


In short, the subjec of walking sticks 
is so copious, includ«s such a range of 
classical and modern l\earaing, that 
none but such as have fully quali- 
fied themselves for ihe task, by years of 
study, should uncertake ‘t. Learning 
has been said, and indeed felt to ema- 
nate from a cane—and we would earn- 
estly wish to see it returned to the 
walking stick, m an elaborate treatise, 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOV E. 
In-a solitary part of the Isle of Paphos, at the 
bottom of a forest of wiHows and firs, upon the 
banks of a pure and tranquil stream, is found an 
antique edifice, the sacred asylum of a goddess, 
but so little known to mortals, that it cannot be 
calleda temple Here Friendship has chosen her 
retreat, far from cities, and the turmoils of courts, 
far from the ambitious, and the idolators of for- 
tune! alone, with holy fidelity, beneath silent 
shades, the goddess; an enemy to tumult and os- 
tentation, is pleased with this solitude: she che- 
rishes rural quiet: upon her neglected altars, 
stript of offerings, freely grow both moss and ivy ; 
but time respects them; they are imperishable. 
This affecting inscription is placed upon them— 
‘Far and near, Winter and Summer, Life and 
Death, Fortune and Adversity” Love sometimes 
goes into this sacred asylum: before he enters, 
he quits his frontlet, killing bow and quiver, his 
wings are all he retains; and of these he can 
never get rid. Soft Friendship receives him with- 
out distrust; she recognizes him not: or at least 
she wishes only to behold in him a beautiful in- 
fant ! The god, fatigued with the agitations of his 


his conquests, restsupon the bosom of Friendship; 

and becomes at once moge calm and sensible; 
there he abjures stratagem, artifice, and contume- 
lious suspicions, he receives from Friendship eve- 
ry generous virtue ; and he gives her in returna 
charm she could not have without him, which 
renders her more delicate, and more lasting. 
Therefore, when Love, in a fortunate whim, 
wishing to ensure the felicity of two mortals, he 
takes Friendship with him ; the goddess precedes 
and guides him ; Love invisible, follows Wer step 
by step; they travel over the earth, and their 
journey is noiseless; for Love has no longer his 
usual retinue of madness, tumultuous sports, and 
cruel jealousy ; he is accompanied by amiable 
Modesty, Prudence, Delicacy and ineffable Sym- 
pathy, always mysterious and veiled: she it is 
who, without being perceived, attracts by an un- 
known charm, holds by hidden bonds ; and whe, 
without instructing us, inspires us more certainly 
than Reason could direct us, determines for ever 
the choice of our heart. If, during their fortunate 
union, Love and Friendship meet two virtuous and 
sensible beings, they unite them by a chain equi). 
ly solid and light, the weight of which is never teit 
and that we always become proud of cartying ; 
tor, far from leaving the marks of a despicabie 
slavery, it honours those who retain it; these res- 
pectable bonds are confounded with the most re- 
vered attributes of virtue. Nevertheless, in time 
fickle Love flies away; but not with a rapid and 
precipitate flight; he flies slowly, with so much 
gentleness, and with such delicate attention, that 
his departure and absence are scarcely perceived 

ashe gradually recedes, faithful Friendship, be- 
coming more attentive and more tender, takes his 
seducing features, grace, and language ; 
fills his place even tothe tomb! r 
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Even indolence itself would appear to incline « 
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such as is above contemplated. 
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court, the revolutions of his empire, and even of . 
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POETRY. 
For the Parlour Companion. 
iy TO MARY. 
We FAREWELL! Farewell! perhaps no more 
ie My fainting heart thy form shall see ; 


Bia Yet sacred in its inmost core, 
) } t Has fond remembrance treasured thee. 

And musing will I often trace 

‘ Thy look of sympathising love ; 

Soft pleasures dimpling in thy face, 
And eyes that brightly sparkling move. 
Those golden ringlets straying down 

A forehead fair as purest snow, 

And thy dear lips like twin buds blown, 
: te Whence sweetest music used to flow. 





O.! no this heart can ne’er forget, 
s Mary thy many treasured charms, 
~ a Full it shali cease for e’er to beat, 
ie ; And silent sink in death’s cold arms. 
ae PARTING—To Laura. 


And was it then my griefto spare, 
‘Chat sullen and reserved you were ; 
‘That thus unkind you stole away, 
Nor hinted ’twas the parting day ? 
How you alas! my heart misiake, 
ifthus you left me for its sake. 
When friendship joins each kindred heart, 
jt is a cruel task to part; 
Vet; if by Fate’s severe decree, 
Such torture must inflicted be, 
Better to wound in this respect, 
By tenderness, than by neglect. 
To methe tender starting tear, 
The sigh that heaves the breast sincere, 
Gentle complaints, reproaches kind, 
Hands severing, hearts more closely join’d, 
The last embrace, the parting prayer, 
ASUE Sweet in their sadness, soothing are. 
While Fancy dwells on such a scene, 
‘The pangs of absence feel less keen ; 
Kach word, each look, is pondered o’er, 
As miser’s prize their treasur’d store ; 
‘the heart will swell, the eyes may flow, 
But ’tis with “luxury of woe.” 
But oh! without one parting look, 
inhumanly to be forsook— 
Deprives my heart of all relief, 
And gives new bitterness to grief; 
And should we never meet again, 
Will heighten to despair my pain. 
—— 
PERVERTED GENIUS. 
Youth, as thou read’st some celebrated page, 
Where fancy all her charming pow’rs display’d, 
(ast thou not curst thy star with impious rage 
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Now, earth enamoured, grov’ling with the worm, 
Now, seraph plum’d, ’mid ether wand’ring wild, 
From his lone grave the trav’ller turns aside ; 
Youth! by his own red hand thy envy’d fav’rite 
died ! 
——_— 5 
PITY. . 
Soft as the brightest beam of Heav’n, 
When winter’s snows the earth invest, 
Is pity when its pow’rs are giv’n 
To soothe the sighs of sorrow’s breast. 
’Tis pity melts the throbbing heart, 
** When bleeding nature droops to die,” 
When friend from friend is doom’d to part, 
*Tis pity’s tear that gems the eye. 
When orphan innocence is seen, 
Unhous’d amid the awful storm, 
Pity with kindred soul serene, 
Protects the trembling infant’s form. 
Oh! then be pity ever mine, 
The softest feeling God has given 
To promp to deeds almost divine, 
And make on earth a little heav’n ! 
Ee 


SONG. 


Too quickly Laura, art thou from us flown ; 
Yet still thy virtues in our memories shine 
Bright as the beams which from the western throne 
Mark the decline of day with tints divine : 
Transported we behold the heavenly ray— 

We hail its glories, and we wish its stay : 

As the lone traveller, who with joyless eyes, 
Beholds the fading heavens diminish’d light, 
Reflects on nature’s laws, nor murm’ring sighs, 
Though lost forlorn in solitude and night. 

Thus to necessity’s stern pow’r I bow, 

And check the tears which copiously would flow 





RETORT COURTEOUS, 


Robert in bitter terms complained one day, 
That Frank had ta’en his character away ; 

“J take your character!” said Frank, “ why 
zounds, 

** I would not have it for ten thousand pounds.” 





EPITAPH 
On a second Wife, who was buried next to the first. 


Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 
Who was a good wife and ne’er did vex one ; 
I can’t say that of her atthe next stone. 


a ¢ Se ~ 


Kk” has been received, but we have only room 
to tender our than<s and assure him an early at- 
tention. 
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The Publication Office of this Work is 
at No. 195, Lombard Street, where  sub- 











Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Garter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 








i i ‘Chat sunk thee a dull cypher in the shade ? 
ehh: 4h! fairer for thy calm inglorious lot, 
Sweeter tho’ uninspired thy leaden sleep, 
i 7 And tho’ by fame’s loud bellowing trump forgot, 
is i { On thy green turf each neighbouring swain will 
. { iby Ife who those polish’d lines so well could form, 
ei Was passion’s slave, was indiscretion’s child ; 
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Street, will mect with immediate attention. 





scriptions and communications will be received. 











